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"The Fuegians of the Jardin d'Acclimatation" 

Last September Monsieur Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, director of the Jardin 
d'Acclimatation, apprised the Anthropology Society of the arrival of several 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego and invited a commission to come examine them. 
Inasmuch as the Society was in recess at that moment and the members of the special 
commission were absent from Paris, I requested from Monsieur Saint-Hilaire, in 
concert with my colleague Monsieur Chudzinski, permission to serve as replacements, 
and this permission was graciously accorded to us. I made the first visit to the 
Fuegians with my colleague, but a slight illness prevented him from returning the 
following days. As it was impossible for me to proceed unaided to take the numerous 
measurements that I had proposed to obtain, Doctor Deniker and Monsieur Goldstein 
kindly consented to join me, and it is thanks to their active cooperation that I have 
been able to assemble some documents that the Society has permitted me to 
communicate to you. 

As we have been nearly the first persons to observe these savages, a few days 
after their arrival in Europe, I think that it will not be useless to add to our table of 
measures some descriptive details. 

The Fuegians of the Jardin d'Acclimatation number 11, to wit there are 4 men, 4 
women, and 3 young children. Two of the men appear to be 35 or 40 years old. The 
two others are unlikely to be older than 17 or 18. One of the women seems to be 35 or 
40 years old, two others appear no older than 22 to 25, and the last one who is not a 
child happens to be a big, sturdy maiden of about 18 years. The oldest of the children 
is a small boy around 4 years old, and the youngest a little girl somewhat older than a 
year. Although she walks on her own, she still breastfeeds. 

When we first came upon the savages, they were seated silently around a large 
campfire, their legs folded and backs somehow or other covered with a fox or guanaco 
skin, their unique outer garment, which will only conceal their chest whenever they 
hold it in front by hand. 

With their teeth and hands, they were tearing to pieces bits of meat that they had 
hardly browned upon the embers. 

The children, seated between the legs of their mothers, were chomping on some 
of the better morsels that the latter had given them. At other times one would observe 
a man (or sometimes a woman) slowly stand up, pulling the skin back across his chest, 
and make his way at a slow pace over to the fountain where he would then slurp up 
the water in the manner of animals. The mother of the youngest child, in the same way 



as birds, gave the infant its drink mouth to mouth. She handled the child, 
moreover, with great gentleness, and at each instant where the small fox skin over 
her daughter's shoulders had slipped would reposition it, for the little wretches 
were not dressed any differently than their parents. 

This sorrowful spectacle made us reflect on our Stone Age ancestors, whose 
appearance and kind of life must not have differed much from those of these poor 

savages. 

When we approached them, they neither seemed to pay much attention to us nor 
stirred in any way. We tried to please them by offering them some bracelets and 
necklaces that we found necessary to have on hand. We seated ourselves near to them; 
but it was clear that, notwithstanding our gifts, we had not gained their confidence. It 
must be said that all of them had been vaccinated upon their arrival to the Jardin, and 
that they had sizable pustules on their arms which they had not yet been able to stop 
worrying about. From time to time one would hear them speak amongst themselves in 
a half- voice some unintelligible words. 

Be that as it may, we were able to examine the color of their skin and hair, and 
ascertain certain qualities which did not necessitate the employment of any 
instrument. 

The skin of the Fuegians was a reddish color, corresponding pretty near to 
Numbers 29 and 30 of the chromatic table published in the Instructions. 

In addition, their skin was smooth, or nearly so, on the back and upon the 
shoulders and chest, save for an extremely fine fuzz which was not sensible to the 
touch and which one could only perceive by viewing it from a very oblique angle. 
On the legs and chiefly on the calves of the two oldest men, there were sufficiently 
long hairs, though thin and scattered. The chin and upper lip were not well trimmed, 
and only the oldest of the men, the one who we named the captain, had a real beard, 
although it was not very thick. 

As for the two younger men, they had on their upper lip very fine soft hairs, 
adequately plentiful in number. The women possessed smooth, hairless armpits. 

The savages' hair was a deep black color, straight, glossy and abundant, hanging 
down all around the head, reaching the eyebrows in front, which it in essence 
replaced, for the latter were hardly discernible: the hairs of the eyebrows were sparse 
and short, almost erect, and spread over only a part of the face; among the children, as 
well as with two of the men and the youngest woman, the face was nearly hidden by 
hair. The eyes of the Fuegians were very dark (Numbers 1 and 2 of the chromatic 
table), but of varying shape. 



With most, the palpebral (eyelid) opening was quite elongated transversely and 
small in the vertical sense, but with one of the two adult males and above all with one 
of the females, as well as with the youngest child, the eye possessed a completely 
European shape. A most remarkable fact is that among the two oldest children, as well 
as with one of the young men and one of the women, the upper eyelid presents the 
characteristic fold of the Japanese eye. In fact, the aforementioned young man's 
palpebral slit displays enough of a pronounced obliquity to resemble that of the 
Mongolian race. 

One female, if she had been suitably dressed and combed, could have been 
perfectly taken for a European, except for, of course, the color of her skin; 
nonetheless, I believe that one might easily find a type in Europe differing very little 
from her own among the least beautiful types (it is true) in certain countries of ours. 

All of our savages have, on the whole, a more or less large face, prominent 
cheekbones, and these qualities are so much the more pronounced from the height of 
the visage being considerably reduced by the lowered position of the hair. The 
superciliary protuberances and the glabella are very conspicuous, even in one of the 
women, the youngest. 

The nose is somewhat depressed in height, large at its base, but substantially 
less flat than the Negro race's: interestingly, one of the young men possesses a 
slightly bent nose like those of the Indians of North America. 

Moreover, by the ensemble of their traits as well as by the shape of their skull, 
the Fuegians clearly appear at first glance to belong to an American race, although 
certain peculiarities cited earlier, and the sufficiently notable differences that these 
savages display amongst themselves, might be regarded as having been caused by 
some foreign influence. 

I must add that all possessed small, quite confined ears. Their teeth are very 
beautiful and well-ordered, but extremely worn even among the young men, and one 
of these same, although hardly an adult, already has had all his wisdom teeth emerge. 

I have not verified if their teeth are worn down to such a degree and so 
prematurely as those of the California Indian skulls belonging to the collection of 
Doctor de Cessac, at the Museum; nonetheless, what seems significant is that Doctor 
de Cessac attributes this wear to the presence of a fairly large quantity of sand in the 
mussels, which constitute the principal nourishment of the coastal Californians. Now, 
we know that the Fuegians also consume a great quantity of mussels and we have 
been able to observe that they eat them raw: they only for an instant place them upon 
the fire before breaking them open, and they do not take the trouble of cleaning them. 



The height of the Fuegians is a little less than our own average height; the totals 
will be given later. One of the women, the youngest, is nearly as tall as the tallest of 
the four men; the other women are short. 

The two young men, named Henri and Pedro by the keepers, are well-built, of 
average stoutness. One of the two adults, who has been named Antonio, is thin; he 
possesses a wild appearance, and his skin is darker than that of his companions; he is 
even blackish. 

He seems to be the warrior of the band. From time to time the keepers furnish 
him with a kind of a large javelin which he throws skillfully into a sack filled with 
wood chips; he will then come over and settle in front of the fire for as long as until 
the keepers return to take back his weapon, because he does not like to bestir himself 
or be disturbed in the least. The other adult man appears to be more sociable. This is 
the one named the captain, although his authority is quite problematic. 

He will not leave the fireside for long and will always seat himself close to the 
oldest female, who has by consequence been named the captain's wife, and also by the 
name of Piskouna. The captain possesses a quite placid, though somber, air. He 
appears truly attached to his wife, who he will hardly ever stay separate from; he will 
confer on her objects that he receives from visitors, and also shares his tobacco with 
her. He is, moreover, the only male that one could regard as married, although three of 
the females have a child. To make a long story short regarding the captain, I must add 
that he is nearly one-armed, because one of his arms is atrophied, probably as a result 
of a shoulder dislocation suffered many years ago, from what I have been able to 
determine. 

Like Antonio, he has spindly legs, and the gait of these two men is quite odd. 
They walk with an uncertain step, bending their legs a little and lifting their feet rather 
high, in the manner of a hunter who walks with precaution through the bushes. They 
land on and are supported by the outer edge of their feet, as is also the case with the 
women. The two young men, by contrast, possess a normal, if not fairly elegant, gait. 
All the men have a well-developed chest, most notable for its width as well as its 
being a little convex-shaped. They seemingly have an over-developed trunk relative to 
the lower limbs. 

The youngest female, who we have named Lise, is not any smaller or less large in 
the shoulders than the men. Her very great fleshiness makes even more evident the 
bulge of her extremely developed deltoids, which are undoubtedly massive because of 
the necessity for the Fuegians, from what I can tell, to dive into the sea to procure 
mussels for themselves. 

Because this maiden has never had any children, we were interested in and able 




Lise," the Jardin's youngest Fuegian woman 



to establish the size and shape of her breasts. They are quite voluminous and stand 
rather upright; they appear to belong to the variety named pyriform, though without 
exaggeration. The breasts of the other three females are more or less fading and 
drooping down, but they do not droop down any more than those of the women of our 
country who have nourished many infants. We have often observed them give breast 
in the European manner. 

A little while ago I said that one of the men, Antonio, has blackish skin. It is the 
same with Piskouna, the wife of the captain, and these two individuals are likewise 
remarkable for the hairiness of their shoulders and calves. Piskouna also distinguishes 
herself from her companions by not being stout and by the more greatly reduced 
height of her visage. 

The two other women are short and quite plump. One has received from the 
keepers the name of Catherine; she is the most beautiful with regard to the face. We 
have named the other the little mother, because she is the most diminutive. 




'The little mother" and her child 
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It was this last female, the little mother, who was the first to become sociable 
with us and who showed herself to be the most intelligent of all the band in its 
dealings with us. She would thank us with a nod whenever we gave her some item: we 
easily taught her to say "merci", and when we desired to proceed with the 
measurement of the head, to make drawings of the hands and feet, it was this woman 
who with good grace offered herself first; it is to her that we address ourselves then 
when we wish to obtain something from one or another of her companions. 

As I have already mentioned, we presented ourselves at an unfavorable moment. 
All these unfortunate creatures were extremely dejected, suffering from their pustules 
and from congestion of the axillary glands. It was not easy to make them smile, and 
Antonio, the warrior, also clearly displayed to us one morning his ill humor by 
marching before us with animation, biting his guanaco skin and brandishing his bow. 
This same morning we were obliged to return home without having secured 
any data, not that we had been intimidated by the semi-bellicose demonstrations of 
Antonio: the poor man was not so terrible; but the small colony was sick, and it 
was necessary for us to wait two or three days for the Fuegians to recover. 

Until then it was only with great difficulty and patience that we had been able to 
take most imperfectly some measurements, but ever since the vaccinal pustules were 
on their way to healing, trust returned to our savages, and our relations with them 
began to become truly amicable. The little mother no longer needed to encourage her 
companions; the captain started to lose his shyness in his turn, and among the men he 
was the one who eventually lent himself most voluntarily to our observations. 

We initially cut back on all the measurements that we have taken previously on 
others, because the poor Fuegians were so miserable during those first days that they 
were unable to stand upright or even lean against a wall for an instant without their 
legs melting under them and sweat forming on their brow. Once they found 
themselves sufficiently well, we were able to take on each person about fifty 
measurements, nearly all those that are recommended in the Instructions of the 
Anthropology Society. There was only one thing that we were unable to obtain: this 
was to examine and measure the genital organs. It turned out to not be possible for us 
to view any lower than the upper edge of the pubic region: our insistences on this 
subject were unavailing, and whenever we attempted to proceed by surprise to lower a 
savage's underwear, which by no means was the Fuegians' national dress (although 
they were so dressed here), each would quickly react by hand in order to stop us. 
However, they were not afraid that we would injure them, because they let us bring 
the points of a sliding compass very near to their eyes. Their preventing us from 
undressing them was therefore due to modesty (although they do not seem to have 
very much amongst themselves), unless it was from fear of disobeying the keepers 
who could well have succeeded in providing them, besides the underwear and the 
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most indispensable notions of propriety, some lessons on decency and proper 
deportment. 

I have not said anything yet about the intelligence of the Fuegians. The reason is 
that I do not believe it possible to say very much with certainty, and my observation of 
these savages has only served to render me most distrustful of psychological 
deductions formed out of parallel conditions. Nevertheless, if the question is only to 
give an account of the result of my impressions, I must say that the Fuegians of the 
Jardin d'Acclimatation look to me like beings brutalized by their miserable way of 
life, though they are quite pleasant and sociable in general. Furthermore, from my 
understanding of the intrinsic qualities of their race and the extrinsic conditions they 
must deal with, I believe the Fuegians to be sufficiently intelligent as well, if not for 
creating a civilization, at least intelligent enough so as to admit themselves into our 
civilization in an adequately large measure. Perhaps these people are not absolutely 
unconnected, besides, to those ancient American races which once attained a fairly 
high degree of civilization. 

In order to seriously study our Fuegians from the psychological point of view, it 
would be necessary to sojourn with them for quite a long time, and regretfully my 
schedule does not permit me to do it. Maybe only the keepers can successfully place 
themselves in these necessary conditions for observing the savages at leisure and for 
learning how their contact and relations with Europeans influence their behavior now. 
As for me, I know enough to be very watchful for causes of error, which are so 
numerous and difficult to catch sight of when it's a matter of psychological 
observation. 

It is in this light that the modesty of the Fuegians seems to me most suspect; in 
fact, I believe their dread of appearing indecent, which one of the women manifested 
to us one day very clearly, is linked no less intimately to their fear of the keepers. 
Their laziness and apathy evidently have arisen from a lack of needs and to the forced 
idleness that has resulted from their new way of life. Fear and at least shyness seem to 
have an influence on all their acts, as much in their interactions amongst themselves as 
in their relations with us, and can we not understand, moreover, that a very intelligent 
man can appear to be considerably inferior to what he is in reality, even if he finds 
himself in surroundings little different from those in which he habitually lives? 

It should be mentioned that the Fuegians of the Jardin d'Acclimatation happen to 
be extremely fond of gaudy adornments. The public generally only brings them such 
items, but I must say that useless objects which our savages don't consider of much 
utility have only provided so-so pleasure for them. Although they make their 
appearance in ribbons and bracelets, as I shall point out, they do not seem to attach 
any more importance to the ornamental gifts than the donators themselves; indeed, it 
has been my experience that the objects they have received with the most pleasure 
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from me are useful objects in which they have comprehended their utility, such as 
knives, drinking glasses, etc. I have seen one of the women attempt to make a 
buttonhole on her guanaco skin with a knife. I showed the oldest how to avail herself 
of needle and thread, and immediately she began sewing, though making a knot after 
each stitch. Buttoned trousers and balls of string have been very well received, and 
one of the females made me understand that she no longer desired a bracelet, nor 
shiny trinkets, but instead wanted a basket and a drinking glass. Another one asked us 
for a comb. Moreover, they have not refused anything from us, laying aside in a 
corner of their hut or also at the foot of a tree those objects that they have determined 
are of little use, such as coins. I had the idea of presenting one of the women a doll 
that could lie on the floor in her hut: she turned her head away from me, but as I was 
insistent, with a slap and scornful air she caused me to drop it. I noticed one day the 
youngest, Lise, to be very delighted. In passing before the crowd of visitors, she 
stopped herself in front of a beautifully dressed little girl and beheld her with visible 
pleasure, muttering some words between her teeth. After we had become quite 
familiar to the Fuegians, Catherine and the little mother made us understand that they 
had been astonished at seeing us possessing hair under our chins, and we could get 
them to laugh loudly by twisting our mustaches. 

As they only blow their noses as a last resort, and most dirtily at that (doing so 
with their fingers or with a mussel shell), I showed them one day our way, which 
received their approval; but Catherine, all joking aside, only consented to putting her 
handkerchief back into her pocket. 

They do not seem to have ever seen a mirror. I showed them one without their 
appearing startled at viewing their figure, which was undoubtedly unknown to them. 
But they were quite amazed and burst into laughter when I helped them see in the 
same mirror their figure, my own, and then that of their child. 

I have remarked that the Fuegians appear sociable and pleasant, traits which they 
perhaps pursue under the circumstances. The fact is that they mutually yield to and 
perform diverse small services for one another, and do so with an air by no means 
constrained. If a woman is busy, another one will take care of her child; they jointly 
share their drinks, passing around their cups. The men, who have quickly learned 
to smoke, reciprocally lend each other their pipes and knives. The women never 
mistreat their children, even when they cry; in fact, when one of the children broke a 
glass that we had given its mother, the latter, although very annoyed, contented herself 
with making a gesture of vexation. 

This then is the undoubtedly quite incomplete information I have obtained on the 
deportment and behavior of our Fuegians. One might perhaps regard the smallest 
details that I have chosen to include as too insignificant, but it is difficult for me to 



indicate the most characteristic, having been obliged, as I have already noted, to 
satisfy myself with a very brief observation. 

I have intentionally neglected to speak about the weapons and different articles of 
trade of the Fuegians, given that several members of the Anthropology Society can 
describe these objects with much more competence than I (see Revue Scientifique, 
October 8, 1881). 

It only therefore remains for me to present the table of measurements of the 
different parts of the body, numbering around fifty, taken in conformity with the 
Instructions of the Anthropology Society. I shall only give here the averages and the 
reports of the height for each sex. But I have deposited in Doctor Broca's laboratory 
the complete table containing the individual amounts, which I shall be glad to acquaint 
anyone with who desires to take cognizance of such. Existing in this table are many 
drawings depicting the hands and feet. I made these drawings by tracing with a 
pencil the contour of the foot and hand which were pressed flat upon a sheet of paper, 
in pursuance of the method recommended by Doctor Topinard. Anyone may take 
from such drawings all the measurements that seem interesting to him. Two locks 
of hair have also been deposited in the laboratory by Monsieur Goldstein. 

With respect to the hands and the feet, I shall limit myself to noting that with the 
captain the second toe was longer than the big toe, and that with Pedro a sizable gap 
exists between these two toes. Regarding the four hands that I have drawn, three show 
the third finger being longer than the index finger, and in the fourth case these two 
digits are even. 

As for the three children, I chose to satisfy myself with taking their height and the 
circumference of the abdomen (at the level of the navel), being that these children 
appeared to me to present an abdomen much more protruding than that of our 
country's children. 

Finally, I must alert you to the fact that all the following measurements represent 
projections, having been deduced from varying heights above the ground and from 
different reference points of the body. 

Nearly all the averages have been taken on the four men as well as on the four 
women. I have denoted with a number between parentheses those averages which are 
based on less than four observations. In regard to certain measurement totals, one 
must keep in mind that two of the women are very plump, and that this plumpness 
exercises a large influence on the biiliac, maximum and bitrochanteric diameters, as 
it does also on the circumference of the abdomen, thorax and leg. I have indicated 
in the fifth column of the table some proportions borrowed from material presented 
by Doctor Topinard in his course entitled: Canon europeen. 
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Table of Measurements Carried Out on the Fuegians 

(4 men and 4 women) 

DESIGNATIONS MEN WOMEN 

Averages Percent of Averages Percent of 

(in millimeters) the Height. (in millimeters) the Height. 

Height 1,612 ** 1,516 ** 

Armspread 1,636 (3) 101.4 1,520 100.02 

Height of the vertex 

above the ground, the 

subject being seated 829.2 51.4 789 (1) 52.3 

HEAD 

Anterior-posterior 

maximum diameter . . 196.7 12.2 193.2 12.7 

Transverse maximum 

diameter 157.2 9.7 155.0 10.2 

Oblique auriculobreg- 

matic diameter 137.2 8.5 136.5 9.0 

From the vertex to 

the ear cavity 144.7 8.9 131.0 8.6 

Total height of the 

head, from the vertex 

to the chin point ... . 242.0 15.0 224.0 14.7 13 

Frontal minimum 

diameter 103.2 6.4 102.0 6.7 

Bizygomatic 

maximum width .. . 149.0 9.2 143.5 9.4 

From the ophryon to 

the hairline 35.3 2.1 32.5 2.1 

From the ophryon to 

the top of the nose . . 27.0 1.6 24.2 1.5 

From the ophryon to 

the alveolar point . . . 95.5 5.8 94.2 6.2 

From the hairline to 

the chin point 183.5 11.3 171.0 11.2 

Nose length 52.0 3.2 52.0 3.4 

Nose, maximum . . . 

width 40.4 2.5 37.5 2.4 
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Ears, maximum length . 


** 


** 


57.0 (2) 


3.7 


Ears, maximum width . 


** 


** 


30.5 


1.9 


From the chin point to 










the top of the sternum . 


51.2 


3.1 


50.0 


3.5 


Cephalic index 


79.97° 


** 


80.20° 


** 


Nasal index 


77.60° 


** 


72.10° 


** 


Facial angle from the 




superciliary point .... 


69° 


** 


65° 


** 


Facial angle taken 










from the metopic 










point 


67° 


** 


65° 


** 



TRUNK 

From the top of the 

sternum to the upper 

edge of the pubis.... 527.5 32.7 516 (3) 34.1 33 

From the top of the 

sternum to the nipple . 129.5 8.0 ** ** 

From the top of the 

sternum to the navel . . 394.7 24.4 376.0 24.8 

From the nipple to 

the navel 265.2 16.4 ** ** 

From the navel to 

the pubis 132.7 8.2 134.0 (3) 8.8 

From the top of the 
sternum to the greater 

trochanter 529.7 32.8 495.7 32.6 

From the seventh 
cervical vertebra to 

the sternum 585.0 36.2 539.2 35.5 

From the top of the 
sternum to the iliac 
anterior-superior 

spine 442.7 

Biacromial line 351.0 

Bihumeral line 410.3 (3) 

Biiliac line (crests) . . 299.2 
Biiliac line (spines) . . 249.2 
Bitrochanteric line . . . 312.0 



27.4 


418.0 




27.5 


21.7 


305.0 




20.1 


25.4 


362.3 


(3) 


23.4 23 


18.5 


349.3 




22.5 


15.4 


244.0 




15.8 


19.3 


344.0 


(3) 


22.3 
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Chest width 292.0 18.1 289.7 19.1 

Circumference of 
the thorax under the 

armpits 934.5 57.9 925.2 61.0 

Circumference of 

the waistline 873.5 54.2 958.0 63.1 

LIMBS 

Upper limb, from the 
top of the shoulder 
blade to the tip of the 

middle finger 735.5 45.6 676.0 44.5 

From the acromion 

to the epicondyle . . . . 297.2 18.4 265.5 17.5 

From the epicondyle 

to the styloid process 

of the radius 255.7 15.8 225.5 14.8 

Hand length (from the 
styloid process to the 

medius 182.5 11.3 180.0 18.8 11 

Lower limb (from the 
iliac spine to the 

ground 876.0 54.3 820.5 54.1 

From the iliac spine 

to the knee joint 461.0 28.5 432.0 28.4 

Height of the ankle 
bone above the 

ground 62.2 3.8 51.2 3.3 

Foot length 246.5 15.2 227.0 14.9 15 

Height of the calf 
muscle (maximum 
projection) above the 

ground 312.0 19.0 256.0 17.0 

Maximum circum- 
ference of the leg 
(taken upon the 
malleolus) 200.7 12.4 205.5 13.5 



• 



Pressure strength of two men (dynamometer) = 40 kilograms 
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CHILDREN The Oldest The Youngest 

Height 916 762 

Circumference (at nipple level) 602 475 

Circumference (at navel level) ** 540 

DISCUSSION 

Doctor PAUL TOPINARD. You are modest, Doctor Manouvrier. Your 
observations are complete and conscientiously taken, and I just have a few impressions 
to add. I have only visited the Fuegians two times, while you have observed them four 
or five times. It is true, however, that my visits were not all that short, each lasting 
about three or four hours. 

I am not qualified to speak of their language, as several others have undertaken. 
Nonethless, I have been struck by its simplicity, of its few syllables and above all by its 
intonation which is not guttural, but is rather buccal and like mucous. I do not know if 
their language can be considered monosyllabic given, for example, that their word for 
meat — quieppa — does not demonstrate such a categorization. I am also unaware if their 
words are connected with the American Indian languages, as some have asserted. But I 
must confess that, as a man of the world, I am unable to refrain from thinking that our 
early ancestors would have uttered their words in a similar manner, and that they were 
probably employing a primitive language. I would be most appreciative if Monsieur 
Hovelacque, who I see is here today, could convey to me the real grounds for this vague 
impression of mine. 

From the ethnographic point of view, I have much to say. I have seen their small 
open boat, made of overlaid strips of bark that are ring-bound; none of us would want to 
chance upon launching ourselves upon the Ocean in such a fragile skiff. I have also 
examined their bows which are as simply made as one can imagine, being composed of 
a plain piece of curved wood; their arrows are terminated by flint or a piece of obsidian, 
sharpened with retouches, exactly like arrows were made during the Era of the Reindeer 
in our country. Their vases and buckets are fashioned out of skin, which is what they 
use instead of pottery. 

They have fabricated, or more correctly, one of the Fuegians made before our eyes 
similar arrowheads out of pieces of mirror or bottle glass. We would have preferred that 
flint had been used, but we did not have any on hand; in any event, Monsieur Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, who has seen them work this material, assures us that the usual procedure 
is exactly the same, and that with either glass or flint, the result is identical. Here is 
how the Fuegian in question goes about this task: 
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Crouching low to the ground, he places the glass on the ground and strikes it 
sharply and repeatedly with a flat bladelike piece of iron that is fitted in a long handle 
made of wood, doing so in a way so as to obtain the longest fragments. This iron blade, 
as one might call it, appears to me to be part of a ring that has been straightened. 
Choosing then a suitably long fragment at his convenience, he places it in a piece of 
skin that rests in the palm of his hand, with the skin's edges being turned up towards 
him. Next, with a stick made of bone that is quite rounded at one end, he holds it with a 
firm grip in the right hand and begins to press hard against the skin's edges (right and 
left edge alternatively), the purpose being to remove splinters of glass by mere pressure 
or crushing. This work proves difficult at first when the edge of the glass still presents a 
flat surface, but becomes much easier as soon as some initial splinters have been 
detached. In the case of flint, it does not allow itself to be easily broken if what one 
attacks is a surface that has been exposed to air for a long time; it is, however, quite 
crushable as soon as a fresh and crumbly surface is obtained. A hard stone rests at the 
feet of the worker, upon which he will occasionally refile his stickbone's end, not to 
sharpen it, but to round it off. He only changes tools for making the lateral nock at the 
butt end of the arrowhead, availing himself at this time of the first tool, the iron blade. 

In short, this is the procedure that Doctor de Cessac saw being employed for some 
time by the Indians of California, apart from the following two particulars. The 
Californians will prop the flint or obsidian against a support (a large rock or stone slab), 
whereas the Fuegian of the Jardin d' Acclimatation holds it in his hand. The Californians 
supplement the pressure of the bone tool with a twisting motion, whereas the Fuegian 
contents himself with mere forceful pressure. It seems to me useful to add that the 
Fuegian twice was injured before our eyes by splinters of glass; but, this did not prevent 
him from continuing and devoting himself to the task with considerable earnestness and 
loving care. He was so pleased with the attention that we bestowed upon his work that 
starting from this moment the ice was broken between us and our new-made friends. 

It is clear to me that the Fuegians, with the primitive tools and rudimentary forms 
of industry that they have shown us, still are at the level of the Paleolithic Age. 

The remarks you made, Doctor Manouvrier, about their intellectual side permit me 
to be brief on this point. When the Fuegians first entered the Jardin d' Acclimatation, 
none of them possessed the notion of trade, let alone the value of silver. They threw 
away the copper coins that we gave them. We did, however, succeed in teaching one of 
them that given many coins with one of the pieces being white, with a lot of white 
pieces one can obtain a small boat, the pinnacle of their aspirations. I gave a franc to the 
Fuegian who had fashioned for me the arrowheads, and his facial expression indicated 
that he recognized that it was a different thing than the copper coins. 

What most characterizes their psychology is the lack of curiosity and of wants. In 
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their homeland they walk around naked, their leader assured me; in fact, it was on board 
the ship bringing them here that the crew ultimately succeeded in getting them to cover 
themselves with a guanaco skin (as do other inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego). They do 
not smoke; once again, it was while en route to France on the ship that they learned to 
smoke the pipe and cigarettes. Their meals at home are often composed of seal meat, 
here of slabs of mutton which they fling down without precaution, not upon selected 
charcoals, but rather almost at hazard into the fire, removing them after hardly a minute 
covered with cinders (which thus become for them a natural seasoning). They savagely 
devour this meat, seizing it with their whole mouth while pulling on it with their hands. 
Here they also eat bread. Every day we serve them mussels, which they open by tossing 
them upon the cinders and leaving them there for some time; in their country this food 
comprises their habitual nourishment. 

I said a minute ago that the Fuegians are not curious, the basis for this remark 
being that we could not succeed in interesting them in whatever it was. The men, 
however, became animated whenever they drew the bow, which they could do quite 
skillfully, and which we ourselves did without difficulty after two or three sessions. The 
women, on their part, only became aroused after we bestowed kind attentions upon 
them; from then on quite the same treatment was required just to keep them in check, as 
they very easily could overstep the mark. One evening the management of the Jardin 
escorted the entire group to the Circus. They understood very well the gestures of the 
clowns and laughed a lot, but the horses frightened them, which so much the more 
deserves being noted as, on the other side of the Strait of Magellan, the Patagonians are 
inseparable from their horses. They kept from this evening out one common 
remembrance, as one moment, while conversing with them at the edge of the fire, I 
was astonished to suddenly see their physiognomies become illuminated and their 
heads all turned in the same direction: the cause of this was the passing by of the 
carriage that had taken them to the Circus. 

One thing struck me: their disinclination to dress as well as their dislike for gaudy 
objects. They took with indifference the playthings and ribbons that we gave to them, 
and it was mainly upon the insistence of the Jardin' s employees that the women 
happened to end up wearing necklaces. The latter were flattered when we occupied 
ourselves with them, and above all when the men were absent, they elicited our 
attentions, acting in the manner of coquettes. One of the darlings, however, having lost 
her celluloid bracelet in the grass, I soothed by lifting her up in the air; she settled 
down and resumed her way without being upset. The love of dressing oneself up 
prettily, which we naturally take for granted as comprising an important aspect of 
feminine coquettishness, is therefore lacking among these savages, contrary to what 
travelers to Tierra del Fuego have asserted. 

I came away, in short, from my first day spent with the Fuegians with a very bad 
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impression. It was the ultimate image of brutishness and indolence. I clearly recall 
seeing one become agitated upon my carefully scrutinizing him, without speaking, 
while taking notes. The conclusion I reached after this first day conformed to that of 
Darwin, who encountered his six naked Fuegians near Wollaston Island. However, I 
experienced a change in attitude during my second visit. I played with them and they 
appeared to me under a somewhat different light, that is to say, as unhappy, timid 
people, offended at being so exposed to public ridicule; yet I found them pleasant, 
cheerful and manifesting the signs of all sorts of aptitudes and sentiments that we have 
not ascribed to them and are unfamiliar with. 

From the standpoint of their physical appearance, after the precise individual 
observations you made of them, Doctor Manouvrier, I shall only offer some synthetic 
impressions. These Fuegians are not homogeneous by type. The men present very 
notable differences; on the contrary, the women are quite similar to each other, which 
merits being taken into consideration, if one recalls the opinion that holds that women 
retain to a greater extent the primordial type that has contributed for the most part to the 
formation of the race under observation. 

On the whole they display, though in diverse degrees, a great many attributes of 
the yellow race. Their hair is straight, stiff, and black. Their skin color is yellow-brown 
or a yellowish red chocolate, a shade which, by the way, is perhaps the second most 
widespread on the surface of the globe, after the shade and tint of the Europeans in 
general. Their height is short, their head large and tall. The face is diamond-shaped 
(Monsieur Prichard and Doctor Pruner-Bey have described it as Mongoloid), that is to 
say, pyramidal from its top and triangular from its base, which is essentially owed to its 
projection, spacing, and I must also add to its massive cheekbones. Generally, though, 
the face is flat, especially in the nasal and interorbital area. The nose, on many of the 
females, is at its base narrow and eminent (though flattened), while being wide and flat 
at its root. In two of the Fuegians this root, which resembles in an extraordinary way 
that of the Eskimos, presents on top of the face's median line a slight upswelling 
formed by the appropriate bones. The eye opening varies; with the most typical it is 
small, oblique, pinched at the outside, and rounded on the inside. The facial hair differs 
somewhat among the men, but in general it brings to mind the sparse and rigid hairs of 
the Chinese and Japanese. 

In short, the most general type that can be deciphered from this small group of 
savages is essentially Eskimo, which is only to say that the Fuegians display all the 
Eskimos' qualities — dolichocephalism, for example. But, one encounters here a number 
of variants; some of the Fuegians, for instance, share a distant resemblance with certain 
Amerindians, which is hardly astonishing given that, judging by the admirable album 
that the Society possesses on the Indians of North America, many of the Redskins call 
to mind the Eskimo type. The Head of the Archives Division at the Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs, Monsieur Girard de Rialle, who was with me on my second visit, is of the 
opinion that some of them resemble the Quechuas of Peru, which again is a rational 
belief, because the photographs of the Quechuas are themselves often imagined to be 
those of the Redskins of the North; and it is for the same reason that these Amerindians 
are made out to be Eskimos explains why the Quechuas have been also. Moreover, I 
totally share the impression of Monsieur de Rialle. Additionally, some of the Fuegians 
vaguely remind me of certain pictures of the Botocudos that the Society possesses. All 
these resemblances are entirely in order. For "race" is a conception of our mind; it is 
characterized by a type that we reconstitute by thought and which we regard as being 
perpetuated across the numerous mixtures that the affected individuals have undergone. 
The traits that a series of individuals present are never those uniquely of the type which 
have contributed the most to its formation. Instead, these displayed traits are both a 
superimposition and mixture in diverse proportions, in accordance with the individuals 
or different types who have converged in this formation. Here then is why in the same 
tribe one individual reminds you of the Eskimo, another a Redskin, a third a Botocudo, 
a fourth the Patagonian, etc. 

To sum up, the principal type that one meets with among these Fuegians, 
particularly among the women, is highly Mongolic or of the yellow race. Further, this 
type has diffused itself throughout the two Americas, which also merit being classified 
as Mongoloid. Although it is ugly and gross, this type is not as inferior as those 
representative of the Bushmen, Tasmanians or western Australian aborigines. 

From the physiological point of view, these Fuegians, in spite of their apparent 
brutishness and the lack of interest that they display in what is happening around them, 
as well as their indifference to the slightest comfort, conceal aptitudes and sentiments 
that are susceptible of being developed perhaps more rapidly than one might deem 
possible. Permit me then to confer on them the name race under the reservations that I 
have previously cited. This is a race which intellectually has not evolved — in fact, has 
maybe retrograded — and which only exists in the state of inferiority that we have 
determined by the dearth of circumstances to which it has been exposed. No doubt 
driven back by conquerors into a desolate extremity of the world, alone by itself in this 
region, without neighbors, and consequently without rivals and competition, it lacked 
excitants which are so necessary in order for men to rise in intelligence and in 
civilization, as well as to attain succeeding stages of progress. 

One last word. The physical aspect of the Fuegians, which I was only aware of 
from the veritable caricature of them that some had published, confirms the following 
theory that I originally set forth in the first edition of my Anthropologie — a theory 
based on a series of skulls of the Patagonian horsemen belonging to the Tehuelche tribe 
that Monsieur Moreno of Buenos Aires had given to our museum. 

In the distant past, I believe the two Americas were inhabited by an Eskimoid race, 
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similar to the present-day Eskimos. A brachycephalic race very likely from Asia arrived 
later. Now constituting the predominate American race, this second influx distributed 
itself throughout the Americas, crossbreeding with the original inhabitants at certain 
locations and exterminating them at others, while driving back more or less intact one 
part of the Eskimoid peoples to the Far North and the other part to the extreme South. 
One of these remnants is the Eskimo race that we behold in Greenland, the other this 
more or less altered Eskimo element that we find among certain Tehuelches and in the 
Fuegians of the Jardin d'Acclimatation. This, then, is what I have called the duality of 
the American races. 

From the time after these two races fixated themselves geographically, though, the 
question of understanding the racial composition of the Amerindians becomes 
complicated. Monsieur Moreno's photographs display to us an ancient Neanderthaloid 
type, quite widespread in the territory where it has been studied and where it has clearly 
failed to lose its existence. The skulls of the Botocudos as well as those of the coastal 
California Indians reveal to us a particular type that is more recent, nice-looking, and 
dolichocephalic. Moreover, in North America it is necessary to grant recognition to yet 
another type, one possessing a prominent nose (totally European in appearance), most 
different from the surrounding Asiatic type that is especially abundant in Central 
America. It is therefore not a question of two races, but of four or five American races, 
which compels me to believe that America, as well as Europe and Asia, has experienced 
its revolutions of races and mixtures of all sort of peoples dating back to the remotest 
times. 

I shall now circulate, messieurs, the photographs of the Fuegians which I owe to 
the obligingness of Monsieur Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. You'll see that two of these 
pictures, concerning the female that we have named Lise and the one that we have 
labeled the captain 's wife, convey the Eskimo type preference upon which my attention 
has been attracted and which I have described. 

Monsieur GABRIEL de MORTILLET (Past President, 1876, Anthropology 
Society of Paris). I have to say that the Fuegians possess a very easy-going and mild 
disposition. I was a witness, in fact, to the following scene: one of the spectators had 
given a piece of sugar to an infant. The child, not understanding the use of the gift that 
had been presented to him, flung it away. One of the women picked it up and began to 
eat it. Seeing this, the infant became quite upset, took some stones and threw them at 
the woman, striking her. I was surprised to observe the latter allow this to happen 
without displaying any resistance or anger. 

Monsieur PAUL NICOLE. It seems to me that the Fuegians examined here in 
Paris must differ from when they are amongst themselves back in Tierra del Fuego. As 
a matter of fact, messieurs, you all know that they have been forcibly carried away from 
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their homeland by an individual who wanted to exhibit them in Europe. They did not 
come directly to Paris, but instead passed a month in Europe before reaching Paris. 

Monsieur ABEL HOVELACQUE. One should not in any way compare the 
Fuegians with the Kaffirs, who form, among the Negroes, a very elevated population. 
You need to realize, Monsieur Nicole, that I have studied the Fuegians, not only here, 
but in their homeland. What we have seen in the zoological Jardin vouches for the 
complete veracity of the explorers who have observed the Fuegians in their rightful 
terrain, and in my opinion their descriptions have been faultless. The perfectibility of 
the Fuegians appears to be arrested, but this is nothing extraordinary; one can point out 
a number of such individuals belonging to inferior races who, after having received a 
European education, have returned to their wilderness homeland with joy. This has been 
particularly so in the case of a native of Brazil, who earned his doctor of medicine 
diploma. I could cite a number of other similar examples. 

As for the language of the Fuegians, undoubtedly very little is understood about it, 
but one can only suppose it to be monosyllabic. All the world's idioms at one point or 
another have unquestionably entered into the period of monosyllabism, but quite 
developed races (such as the Chinese, Siamese, Annamese, etc.) have themselves been 
only able to fix their language to this period, doing so by resorting to expedients and 
ingenious methods. Peoples occupying the highest human echelon, though, have all 
advanced their language from monosyllabism to polysyllabism. 

Doctor JOSEPH DENIKER. I have not till now spoken about the exact 
provenance of the Fuegians. Their guide assured me one day that they came from Horn 
Island, while on another occasion he told me that they were taken from Hermite Island. 

If this latter origin is correct, our Fuegians ought to belong to the same tribes as 
those described by Fitzroy and Darwin, that is, tribes inhabiting Pouson Bay and the 
length of the Beagle Channel, a distance of nearly 200 kilometers northwards of 
Hermite Island; nearer yet, along the length of the strait of Goerri Road, Darwin saw 
Fuegians resembling the former. 

With respect to the geographical distribution of the Fuegians, I shall note that the 
eastern part of the large island of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego (Tierra del Fuego 
Island, properly so-called) is occupied by the Yahgans who, according to Fitzroy, 
Darwin and Giglioli, by their tall height (1.8 m), their way of life (they are not 
seafarers), and by other qualities, clearly distinguish themselves from the Fuegians and 
more closely approximate the Patagonians. 

So therefore, the Fuegians are backed into the western and southern part of the 
archipelago of Tierra del Fuego. Their northern limit is the Strait of Magellan; however, 
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one can sometimes note their presence beyond this strait, notably at Port Famine and in 
the Chronos archipelago. 

As for perfectibility, I must point out that in 1833 Fitzroy transported four young 
adult Fuegians (natives of the part west of Navarino Island) to England. This project 
was said to have been very successful. During a sojourn of three to four years in 
England, the Fuegians acquired English passably well and civilized manners; they 
became smartly dressed, stylish, and most proper. Never in their relations with other 
persons did they denote a savage nature. 

In speaking of perfectibility, I have in mind the individual's capacity for 
improvement. Monsieur Hovelacque, you would probably be curious to know what 
became of Fitzroy' s Fuegian students the day they returned to their home. I am able to 
inform you that this situation occurred and was tracked. Three of these four Fuegians 
were repatriated; but, shortly after they landed, their compatriots stole everything they 
had brought back with them. Dispossessed therefore of whatever instruments and tools 
that they had brought, these unfortunate creatures found it necessary to lead the same 
manner of life as all the other inhabitants of these desolate islands. Consequently, some 
time later, when Fitzroy visited for a second time the place where the young Fuegians 
had disembarked, he recognized one of them who was carrying on the way of life of a 
savage; but the latter had not forgotten his English and told Fitzroy that he was very 
content with his existence. This is not surprising, because attachment to one's native 
country — patriotism, if you will — is highly developed among the Fuegians. These then 
are the facts. What do I make of them? They only prove that it is perhaps asking a little 
too much for a savage who has passed some years in the midst of civilized people to 
become an apostle of civilization without his having in hand the advanced tools of this 
civilization and without his enjoying continued relations with the civilized world, 
especially if he lives in an area where the battle with nature's elements is extremely 
hard. I believe that many Europeans would become savages under these conditions as 
well. 

Doctor PAUL TOPINARD. It pleased me greatly, Monsieur Hovelacque, seeing 
you motivated to provide us with your interpretations; it is what I desired. I do not have 
any intention to enter upon the terrain of linguistics; regarding that of the physical and 
physiological qualities, that is another matter. Now, I have heard you claim on a 
previous occasion that, by the nature of their physique, the Fuegians are an inferior 
people. Upon what do you base this contention? The Fuegians possess a large head, and 
consequently a large brain in proportion to their body. I do not see that it is necessary to 
look any further than this, unless one ceases considering the brain as the supreme 
criterion for determining superiority and inferiority. Now, you have spoken, Monsieur 
Hovelacque, of the Fuegians' bodily proportions; but precisely, by what is best known 
in this regard, these proportions are more indicative of superiority than those belonging 
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to the white races. As we know, Negroes possess the longest upper limbs and hence 
come nearer than other races to resembling apes; European races, by contrast, possess 
shorter limbs and therefore are further removed from these same apes. Well now, it 
turns out that the Fuegians possess even shorter upper limbs than do Europeans! You 
then indicated to us today that you are convinced that any Fuegians that have been 
educated and elevated by us, as was done with some Australian aborigines, will on the 
first occasion, as did the latter, jettison their habits and run off into the woods. You are 
convinced, granted, but I do not believe such will happen. I won't believe it as long as 
observation has not imparted knowledge to that effect on me. This is a supposition on 
your part, an act of sentiment, an a priori. 

With respect to the question of the origin of these Fuegians, here is the information 
that I possess. They inhabit a bay named Saint Martin's Cove, in the southern part of 
Tierra del Fuego. They were hungry and came on board; one was sick and required 
care. They became accustomed to ship life, and during this time we obtained the 
authorization from I do not know which authority to take them away to Europe (for they 
were neither able to form a contract nor were capable of understanding what we desired 
of them). 

This bay of Saint Martin should be registered in any formal observation of these 
Fuegians, because certain parts of Tierra del Fuego are occupied by Fuegians who are 
not as authentic as ones living in other parts of this territory. For example, those living 
in the North possess affinities with the Patagonians who inhabit the other side of the 
strait. Thus it is that the Fuegian who we have named Lise is tall (whereas the others are 
short), a quality which most certainly springs from an earlier crossbreeding with these 
Patagonians. 

As I have done with Monsieur Hovelacque, I want to respond to your point, 
Monsieur Nicole, and say that the Zulus do not have any affinities with the Fuegians 
with which we have occupied ourselves. The Zulus are relatively superior Negroes who 
in past times succeeded in conquering most of southern Africa and imposed their 
language on the inferior Negro tribes. Professor de Quatrefages himself asserts that the 
Zulus are the result of a hybridization of the Arab with the Bushman. 

From what I am able to judge of their intelligence, the Fuegians are inferiors due to 
their absolutely negative civilization, but not from their physical type, which is that of 
the yellow races. They are a vanquished people who have been driven back into an 
inhospitable land and are living far from any competition and stimulants to progress. 
Change their milieu, acquaint them with present-day advances, and they might be able 
to metamorphose themselves. Their brain allows it. 

Monsieur GIGNOUX. When I observed the Fuegians, I happened to encounter a 
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member of the Society of Ethnology who had with him a vocabulary of the Fuegian 
language, prepared by Admiral Ross. He exerted himself to understand the Fuegians 
with the aid of this vocabulary, but was unable to succeed in his endeavor. One might 
object, certainly, that Admiral Ross, in transcribing the Fuegian words into Latin 
characters, gave to these letters the value that they possess in English. I must say, 
however, that the ethnologist who I saw at the Jardin d'Acclimatation speaks English 
perfectly and could adjust to and handle this difficulty. 

To conclude, it seems to me that the Fuegian language has undergone a rapid 
evolution, being that it has already changed since the voyage of Admiral Ross. 

Monsieur ABEL HOVELACQUE. It does not surprise me, Monsieur Gignoux, 
that a person studying vocabulary where the accent and certain pronunciation of sounds 
can only be transcribed approximately is unable to understand it. As for the rapid 
evolution of the words in the Fuegian dictionary, this is neither an improbable nor 
isolated event. 

Regarding what constitutes a language, it is not so much its vocabulary as its 
morphology. 

Doctor ARTHUR BORDIER. What makes for the superiority or the inferiority of 
a people is not the greater or lesser length of the humerus, but rather the state of their 
intellectual faculties. What particularly characterizes the inferior peoples is the absence 
of the sense of curiosity. 

The Nubians and Zulus possess this sense. They are curious as infants, like 
intelligent children are. The Fuegians, on the other hand, while away their time with 
indifference in the midst of our civilization. You have observed them attentively, 
Doctor Topinard, but I am certain that they have not observed you ! Although our world 
is so new to them, they do not seem impressed, surprised, or interested in anything that 
passes before their eyes. In short, curiosity is the sine qua non condition of all progress. 

Doctor PAUL TOPINARD. I do not hold true any more than you, Doctor Bordier, 
that there are races that are superior or inferior in an absolute manner. Nevertheless, we 
completely understand ourselves when we avail ourselves with these expressions. They 
are employed from two points of view. 

Incontestably, there are races more intelligent and more civilized than others; these 
we call superior. By contrast, there are races, located at the other end of the scale, who 
are inferior. Among races, if one draws a parallel between any two, there will always be 
one which will be inferior in relation to the other. 

From the physical point of view, one can observe the same gradation. The lowest 
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races are those whose ensemble of important physical qualities — brain size, body 
proportions, prognathism, facial angle, inclination of the ear cavity — most closely 
resemble those of animals, in particular apes. The highest races, by contrast, are those 
whose physical qualities are the furthest removed from what one finds in the apes. It is 
for this reason why the European races are, with good cause, considered superior in 
comparison to the Negro races, and to a lesser degree with respect to the yellow races. 

It is truly difficult, after all that has been said, to determine to which race the 
Fuegians belong, and it seems to me that there is a much simpler explanation to their 
origin than those that have been invoked. In the small number of individuals submitted 
for our examination, I mentioned earlier that I found qualities typical of Eskimos, 
Botocudos, Redskins, etc. This shows that the Fuegians are not at all a homogeneous 
race, but rather one formed by intermixtures of extremely diverse individuals emanating 
from more or less distant regions. After a close examination of the Fuegians themselves 
and of the photographs that I have taken of them, I do not at all find anything in their 
appearance that permits me to categorize them as a physically inferior race. But for the 
color of their skin, most of them, if they dressed as Europeans, would be able to 
circulate in the streets without attracting the least attention. It is only from the 
intellectual point of view that their inferiority is evident. It is extremely difficult to 
clearly provide a judgment with such an insufficient number of elements available for 
investigation; but, I do not believe in standing aside from the truth, and must say that 
these Fuegians do not at all belong to inferior races, and that the observed intellectual 
inferiority of the Fuegians arises from their miserable conditions of existence. Given a 
setting where savages deprived as them of all resources live, Europeans themselves 
would certainly reach in a few generations an analogous state to that in which the 
individuals under discussion find themselves. 

Doctor GUSTAVE LE BON. I can by no means partake in the theory that you 
have espoused, Doctor Bordier, that the superiority of a race is revealed by the 
development of the sentiment of curiosity, and I do not know upon what psychological 
facts you can base an assertion so contrary to what the observation of each day teaches 
us. Far from being unique to superior races, the sentiment of curiosity is mainly to be 
observed, on the contrary, among creatures who are most inferior. After all, what is 
more curious than a very young cat or juvenile monkey, let alone an infant? Anything 
will arouse their curiosity! It is also true that anything will distract them, and in this 
incapability to concentrate their attention for a long time upon a single matter, you will 
find, Doctor Bordier, a sign of inferiority considerably more real than the absence of the 
sentiment of curiosity by which you have set your thermometer. It is impossible to find 
in a single quality the means to differentiate races. However, if I had to embrace in one 
formula those qualities which enable one to establish the hierarchical differentiation of 
races, I would say, just as I have done in my earlier work, that what constitutes above 
all the superiority of individuals and races is the greater or lesser degree of their 
aptitude to associate ideas and to perceive the various analogies and differences among 
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such ideas. An inferior intellect like that of the Eskimo can associate only two ideas at a 
time and is only able to recognize their most apparent analogies. Because ice has a 
resemblance to glass, he concludes that glass will melt in the mouth. At the other end of 
the scale will be found the savant, capable of associating a great number of ideas and 
comprehending under their apparent analogies their real differences. He sees why the 
whale is like the horse and why it differs from the fish, how the skull is of a similar 
nature to a vertebra, etc. I shall not persist any more with this point, which requires a 
great deal of development. Nonetheless, for those interested, I have presented this 
matter at length in the first volume of my work, L' Homme et les Societes, leur Origines 
et leur Histoire. 

Monsieur ABEL HOVELACQUE. It troubles me that some of our Society's 
members cannot understand in the same manner the terms inferior races and superior 
races. Is it not clear and evident that from the anatomical point of view we must give 
the name inferior races to those who by the aggregate of their physical characteristics 
come closest to the great apes? Regarding the mental order, there is no need to consider 
but one faculty — that of curiosity and the degree to which it is possessed. If it were 
necessary to be content with a single psychological trait, I would say that what most 
distinguishes the superior races is their slight propensity to credulity; but here again this 
characteristic is produced by a combination of actualities. Lastly, messieurs, we can 
clearly observe that the inferior races, as determined from the anatomical point of 
view, are those who likewise are the least advanced from the point of view of 
intelligence. 
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